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HE occupation of Shanhaikuan by Japanese 

troops after heavy fighting on January 2 and 3 
apparently constituted the first step in an im- 
mediate campaign for the annexation of Jehol 
province to Manchoukuo. Press dispatches on 
January 11 reported a major engagement on 
Chiumenkow Pass, fourteen miles north of Shan- 
haikuan. Sweeping southward from Manchuria, 
the Japanese forces have turned westward at the 
Great Wall in a circling movement intended to 
cut Jehol off from north China. 


The origins of the Shanhaikuan clash, as usual, 
are clouded by conflicting interpretations. Jap- 
anese authorities allege provocation in the form 
of bomb-throwing; Chinese officials assert that 
the bombs were thrown by the Japanese them- 
selves as a pretext for the attack. Some 2,600 
Japanese troops, using nineteen field guns, par- 
ticipated in the fighting, assisted by seven bomb- 
ing planes and two destroyers. As at Shanghai, 
the combined air, naval and military bombard- 
ment was carried out irrespective of the safety 
of the civilian population. The Chinese forces 
comprised 5,000 troops under General Ho Chu- 
kuo, a Cantonese commander. Despite their in- 
ferior armaments, consisting of rifles, hand 
grenades and machine guns, the Chinese put up 
a stubborn defense, inflicting heavy losses on the 
attackers. On January 2 the Japanese assault 
was beaten off; on January 3, however, the walls 
were breached by heavy guns and the streets were 
cleared by tanks. The bulk of the Chinese troops 
retreated a few miles to the north; one battalion 
which did not withdraw was annihilated. Total 
Chinese casualties were reported to approximate 
3,000, about half of which were civilians. 


Despite the fact that the fighting occurred 
south of the Great Wall, on Chinese territory not 
included within the confines of the Japanese- 
sponsored state of Manchoukuo, it was followed 
by a series of Japanese demands on Marshal 


Chang Hsueh-liang. These demands, issued by 
General Kotaro Nakamura, commander of the 
Japanese garrison at Tientsin, required the neu- 
tralization of Shanhaikuan, apologies from Mar- 
shal Chang and the local Chinese commander, 
and control of the Shanhaikuan railway station 
by Japan. Efforts to “localize” the Shanhaikuan 
conflict announced by the Tokio authorities ap- 
parently hinge on the acceptance of these de- 
mands. Marshal Chang’s reply declared that all 
negotiations must be conducted with the Chinese 
national government. The Nanking authorities, 
in an official protest transmitted through the 
Japanese Minister, demanded punishment for the 
Japanese officers who directed the attack on Shan- 
haikuan, requested the Japanese government to 
take precautions to prevent the recurrence of such 
attacks, and reserved the right to claim indemnity 
for the losses suffered. Chinese delegates in 
Europe have refrained from any formal request 
for action by the League on the Shanhaikuan dis- 
pute, although they have issued several caustic 
declarations. Quo Tai-chi, Chinese Minister to 
England, intimating the possibility of Chinese 
withdrawal from the League, declared that 
“China’s faith in the efficacy of the League’s 
Covenant is approaching the vanishing point.” 
The Committee of Nineteen, charged with the task 
of handling the Sino-Japanese dispute for the 
League, is to reassemble on January 16. Despite 
renewed efforts to overcome Japan’s objections, 
it is reported to have been unsuccessful in its 
search for a “conciliation” formula. 

The eventual annexation of Jehol province to 
Manchoukuo has been openly declared as an un- 
alterable Japanese policy on several recent occa- 
sions. Jehol has long been included in the as- 
serted Japanese “sphere of influence” by virtue 
of railway construction agreements with previous 
Chinese governments. The province is rich in 


mineral deposits and derives considerable revenue 
from the large-scale cultivation of opium. 


Its 


strategic position adjoining north China, how- 
ever, with which it is connected by overland 
routes enabling Chinese armed forces and muni- 
tions of war to enter Manchuria, constitutes its 
» immediate significance. In the event of a drive 
into Jehol, the control of Shanhaikuan would pro- 
tect the Japanese flank against an attack along the 
railway from Tientsin. By threatening a descent 
on north China, including Tientsin and Peiping, 
the Shanhaikuan operations are also calculated 
to weaken Chinese resistance in Jehol. An ex- 
tension of the Japanese advance fifty miles south- 
ward to the Luan river, moreover, where the main 
line of Chinese defense has been formed, would 


throw open the relatively easy route into Jehol up 
the Luan valley. 


T. A. BISSON. 


The Leticia Dispute 


While the Commission of Neutrals in Wash- 
ington is still making efforts to obtain Paraguay’s 
approval of a plan for termination of its hostili- 
ties with Bolivia in the Chaco, Brazil is attempt- 
ing to forestall the outbreak of another unde- 
clared war between Colombia and Peru. This 
conflict arose as the result of the seizure on Sep- 
tember 1 of Leticia, a Colombian port on the Up- 
per Amazon, by a group of Peruvians who ousted 
the Colombian authorities and hoisted the Peru- 
vian flag. Leticia, a village of scarcely 500 in- 
habitants, together with territory of about 100 
square miles, was ceded by Peru to Colombia in 
the Salomon-Lozano boundary treaty concluded in 
1922 and put into effect in 1930. 


The uprising in Leticia immediately met with 
sympathetic response on the part of Peruvian 
public opinion. The boundary settlement of 1922 
was attacked as inequitable, and the government 
was urged to undertake its revision. It was al- 
leged that the boundary treaty, negotiated and 
ratified by Peru while under the dictatorship of 
President Augusto B. Leguia, had completely sac- 
rificed Peruvian interests, particularly by giving 
Colombia access to the Amazon through a region 
inhabited almost exclusively by Peruvians. While 
Colombia prepared to suppress what it regarded 
as a rebellion within its own territory, the San- 
chez Cerro government in Peru requested it not 
to suppress by force such a “spontaneous mani- 
festation of unrestrainable national aspirations.” 
It disclaimed any share in the inception and de- 
velopment of the Leticia incidents and recognized 
the validity of the 1922 treaty, but maintained 
that the Leticia uprising had revealed a state of 
affairs which demanded the revision of that 
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treaty. “The ties of geographic continuity, of 
old and natural commercial interests, of blood and 
nationality, existing between the people whose 
territory was ceded to Colombia and the rest of 
the Peruvian East,” it declared in a note of Sep- 
tember 30, made a peaceful readjustment impera- 
tive. Since Colombia continued to reject any in- 
terference by Peru, the latter on October 3 ap- 
plied to the Permanent Commission, set up at 
Washington by the Pan-American treaties of 
1923 and 1929, for the constitution of a commis- 
sion of conciliation to consider whether the facts 
warranted a revision of the 1922 treaty. 


Colombia, however, refused to consent to any 
conciliation procedure, claiming that no contro- 
versy existed with Peru, since the boundary ques- 
tion had been finally and irrevocably settled by 
the treaty of 1922 and suppression of the 
“rebellion” in Leticia was solely a matter of do- 
mestic jurisdiction with which Colombia could 


brook no outside interference. This refusal put 
an effective stop to further conciliation proceed- ' 
ings as the ratifications of the Conciliation Treaty 
of 1929, which would enable the Washington Com- 
mission to initiate conciliation of its own accord, 
have not been deposited by either Peru or Colom- 
bia. Both sides, meanwhile, have been massing 
troops—Colombia with the declared purpose of 
reestablishing its sovereignty over Leticia, and 
Peru with the apparent intention of resisting 
such an attempt. 


Ecuador and Brazil have also been drawn into 
the dispute. The former has always maintained 
that its territorial] rights in the disputed Upper 
Amazon region, known as the Oriente, were in- 
adequately safeguarded by the treaty of 1922, and 
now claims an interest in the settlement of the 
dispute growing out of this treaty. Brazil, whose 
boundary runs only a few miles east of Leticia, is 


also likely to become embroiled in any eventual 
war. It has apparently taken steps to close the 

Amazon to warships and has warned Peru and 
Colombia that it will not tolerate any violation 
of its neutrality. ; 
that Brazil had prevailed on both parties to nego- | 
tiate their dispute under its auspices, but there | 
is as yet no definite indication that either state 
has receded from its position and that conflict | 
will be avoided. 


JOHN C. DEWILDE. 
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The Preparatory Commission for the World 7 
Economic Conference reconvened in Geneva on 
January 9. The United States is represented by 
Dr. Edmund E. Day and Prof. John H. Williams. 
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THE SINO-JAPANESE DISPUTE 


In addition to the articles in the Bulletin we have published 
during the past year the equivalent of a large-sized book on the 
various phases of the Sino-Japanese dispute: 

FOREIGN POLICY REPORTS (listed in the order of their appearance) 


Basic Treaty Issues in Manchuria Between Japan and China, by 
T. A. Bisson 


Railway Rivalries in Manchuria Between China and Japan, by 
T. A, Bisson 


Japan and Manchoukuo, by T. A. Bisson 

The League and the Sino-Japanese Dispute, by John C. deWilde 

The Soviet Union and Japan in the Far East, by Vera Micheles 
Dean 


The Weakness of Peace Machinery, by Raymond Leslie Buell 
The Rise of Fascism in Japan, by T. A. Bisson 


International Action on the Lytton Report, by Raymond Leslie 
Buell 


The United States and the Sino-Japanese Dispute, by Raymond 
Leslie Buell 
® 


A STUDY OUTLINE 
The Manchurian Conflict, by T. A. Bisson 


RADIO TALKS BY JAMES G. McDONALD 
Japan under the Kellogg Pact 
The Eastern Crisis 
The United States at Geneva 
Are Sanctions Practicable? 
Peace or War in the Far East? 
The League and Manchoukuo 


* 
REPRINTS OF LUNCHEON DISCUSSIONS 
Manchuria, by Roy H. Akagi, T. Z. Koo and Joseph P. Chamberlain 


Is the Peace Machinery Imperiled by the Far Eastern Situation? 
by Herbert Adams Gibbons and Chester H. Rowell 


The Lytton Report, by George H. Blakeslee and Nathaniel Peffer 


F. P. A. NOTES= 


THE WORLD TODAY 


The following are Mr. McDonald’s topics for - 
February, broadcast every Saturday from 7:45 to 
8:00 P.M., E.S.T., over WEAF and an NBC 
network: 

Feb. 4 Japan Inside the Great Wall 

Feb. 11 The French Political Temper 

Feb. 18 Germany's Parliamentary Truce 

Feb. 25 The USSR Makes Readjustments 


The following stations have been in the network. 

recently: 
WEAF —New York 
WFBR —Baltimore 
WBEN —Buffalo 
WENR—Chicago 
WSAI —Cincinnati 
WTAM—Cleveland 
WOC —Davenport, Iowa 
WHO —Des Moines 
WWy —Detroit 
WDAF—Kansas City 
WFI —Philadelphia 
WCSH —Portland, Maine 
WJAR —Providence 
WGY —Schenectady 
WTAG—Worcester 


THE STAFF—HERE AND THERE 


On Tuesday, January 17, James G. McDonald 
will speak in Washington at the Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War, on “International 
Relations in 1932,” and will also conduct a round 
table on Disarmament. 


On the following Friday, January 20, Mrs. Vera 
Micheles Dean will speak at the same Conference, 
on the subject, “Russia Plans a New Order.” 

Raymond L. Buell will speak at the League of 
Women Voters’ Foreign Affairs School at Rad- 
cliffe College on January 25, on “The Effect of 
the French Proposals for Disarmament”; at the- 
Institute on Foreign Affairs of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association in Cleveland on March 11 -oa 
“The Development of the Anti-War Pact,” and 
at the Princeton Cause and Cure of War Confer- 
ence, April 19-20, on “The Peaceful Adjustment 
of Modern Economic Guerilla Warfare.” 


POSTPONEMENT OF STUDY GROUPS 


The F. P. A. Study Groups in New York have been postponed for 
three weeks. They are now scheduled as follows: 
1—JAPAN’S MANCHURIAN ADVENTURE 
Six lectures by Thomas A. Bisson, on successive Wednesdays 
beginning January 25 
2--THE STRUGGLE FOR THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 


Six lectures by Mildred S. Wertheimer, on successive Thursdays 
beginning January 26 


The meetings will be held in the Woodrow Wilson Library, 6 East 39th 
Street, at 5:30 P.M., and will last about an hour and a quarter. 


Fees—$5 to F. P. A. members for series of six lectures 
$7 to non-members for series of six lectures 


If you have not already done so, PLEASE ENROLL NOW! 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED 
18 East 41st Street, New York 


I wish to join the Study Group No. 1 [J 
: No. 2 [] 
Name 
DOEIE nccineidsistintiinaamiall 
Telephone ............x. 
Check enclosed [J Send bill [FJ 


If the number enrolling in any one course should 
be insufficient, the F. P. A. reserves the right 
to withdraw the course for the present. 


PLEASE ENROLL NOW! 
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ASK US ANOTHER 


Among recent telephone inquiries answered by the Librarian: 


Where did the Lytton Commission go and how long did it stay in 
each place? 


With what countries have we extradition treaties? 


Briefly, what Latin American governments were overthrown in the 
last three years? 


What is the name of our Consul in Turin? 
Who are the French delegates to the economic conference? 


Where can be found the text of the German note demanding arms 
equality? 


What were the dates of the Riff war? When was the uprising at 
Damascus? Whom were the French fighting? 


On what rate of exchange are war debts figured? 


What is the name of an author whose name is something like Olsky 
who did a book on war debts with someone else? 


When were the Japanese mandated islands last reported on to the 
Mandates Commission? 


W hat European countries are ruled by dictators? 
W hat is Bolivia’s status in regard to the Kellogg Pact? 
How many states have recognized Russia? 


What is the exact wording of the Congressional amendment making 
the first change in the debt settlements? 


Is Article 231 of the Versailles Treaty known as “the War-guilt 
article” ? , 


COMMENTS ON OUR 
FOREIGN POLICY REPORTS 


® From the League of Nations Secretariat, Geneva: 


“Your Foreign Policy Report on the ‘Rise of Fascism in Japan’ was so 
very much in demand here that I not only had to give up my file copy, but 
the Library also handed out theirs, with the result that our dossiers are 
incomplete. I should be ever so grateful, therefore, if we could have two 
additional copies. I also find that other numbers are missing, but I 
hesitate to ask for more!” 


® From a former high official of the Austrian government: 


“I have read the report on Austria most carefully and I find it to be a 
most thorough and conscientious work. It is built on the firm ground of 
facts and of best statistical and journalistic resources. I find nothing I 


should criticize in respect of party politics—you wrote without any 
undue bias.” 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The National Council for the coming year which 
has just been elected by the National Board of 
Directors is comprised of the following members: 


Jane Addams 
Robert W. Bingham 
George H. Blakeslee 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
Stephen P. Duggan 
Charles K. Edmunds 
William Green 
Walker D. Hines 
Manley O. Hudson 
Mrs. Simon Kuhn 
Thomas W. Lamont 
Sam A. Lewisohn 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell! 
Rev. William P. Merrill 
*Robert A. Millikan 
*George W. Morgan 
Robert R. Moton 
William A. Neilson 
George Stuart Patterson 
Roscoe Pound 
*Very Rev. Howard C. Robbins 
Chester Rowell 
Rev. John A. Ryan 
Dean William Scarlett 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr. 
Silas H. Strawn 
*Felix M. Warburg 
*A. Livingston Warnshuis 
Edwin S. Webster 
William Allen White 
Michael Williams 
Owen D. Young 


*Indicates new member. 


BOOK NOTES 


W orld Economic Survey, 1931-32. Geneva, League | 
of Nations, 1932. $2.50 
An objective and comprehensive analysis of the 
world depression; invaluable for reference. 


The World Economic Crisis, by Sir Arthur Salter, | 
Sir Joshua Stamp, J. Maynard Keynes, Sir Basil | 
Blackett, Henry Clay, and Sir W. H. Beveridge. ) 
New York, The Century Company, 1932. $1.75 
Six distinguished British economists suggest | 

methods for effecting world economic reconstruc- | 

tion. 


The Twelfth Hour of Capitalism, by Kuno Rena- | 
tus. New York, Knopf, 1932. $2.50 : 


The increase in public indebtedness following | 
the World War viewed as one of the principal | 
causes of the world crisis. | 


Europe and Our Money, by Lothrop Stoddard. | 
New York, Macmillan, 1932. $2.25 


A popular but reasonably sound criticism of 
America’s international investment policies. 


Contemporary Roumania and Her Problems, by J. 
S. Roucek. Stanford University, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. $4.00 
A fairly informative study of Roumania’s political 

and economic development, with special emphasis 

on the post-war period. 
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